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THE MYSTERIOUS PICTURE. 
Translated from the French, for the Pearl, by Miss Leslie. 

The following remarkable story, which proves how the spirit 
ean act without the senses, is said by the author to be strictly true. 

Madame Dorival was the widow of a distinguish- 
éd French officer, who had died in the service of his 
country. Being anxious to secure an independence 
fur her children in case of her death, she was indu- 
ced toopen a boarding-school in the vicinity of Paris. 
The assistance of her two ‘highly accomplished 
daughters, Lucilla and Julia, made the employment 
of female teachers unnecessary; but she engaged 
the best masters for music, dancing, drawing, and 
painting ,and the most fashionable foreign languages. 
Her establishment was condacted on a most liberal 
scale, and each of the young ladies had a separate 
apartment. Among these young ladies, was Jose- 
phine Vericour,who took lessons in miniature paint- 
ing, with the view of exercising that branch of the 
art as a profession ; the circumstances of her fami- 
ly being such that it was necessary to educate her 
ithe prospect of turning her talents to a profitable 
account. 

Her imagination being deeply impressed with 
this object, she thought of it nearly all the day, and 
dreamed of it at night. That she had mnch natural 
talent for drawing was unquestionable ; but she was 
only fifteen, she was not a prodigy, and in every thing 
she produced there was a due portion of defects. 
—With an ardent ambition to excel, Josephine was 
the victim of a painful and unconquerable timidity, 
and an entire want of confidence in herself. ‘The re- 
marks of the gentleman who instructed her, though 
very judicious, were often su severe that she was 
frequently tempted to throw away her pencil; and 
she never painted worse than when under the eye 
of her master. 

One morning in the garden she was struck with 
the graceful and picturesque attitude in which two 
of her companions had unconsciously thrown them- 
selves, One of them, having put her arm round the 
waist of the other, was pointing out to her notice a 
beautiful butterfly that had just settled on a rose. 
Josephine begged of the girls to remain in that po- 
sition while she sketched them on the blank leaf of 
abook. Afterwards she made a separate drawing 
of each of their faces, and then transferred the 

whole to a large sheet of ivory, intended to make a 
picture of it in the miniature style. But she de- 
termined to work at it in her own chamber, at lei- 
sure hours, and not to allow it to be seen till it was 
entirely finished. In six weeks there was to bea 
private examination, at which premiums were to be 
awarded to those who excelled in the different 
branches taught at Madame Dorival’s school. Sev- 
en of the young ladies were taking lessons in minia- 
tute painting, all of whom, in the eyes of the diffi- 
dent Josephine, possessed far more talent than her- 
self. Still she knew that industry, application, and 
an ardent desire to excel, had often effected won- 
ders ; and she was extremely anxious to gratifv her 
parents by obtaining the prize, if possible. 

Tn the retirement of her own room she painted 
with unremitting solitude, but as she thought, with 
very indifferent success; and one afternoon, more 
dissatisfied than usual with the result of her work, 
she hastily took the ivory from her little easel, and 
put it into the drawer of her color-box which she 
— to its usual place in the drawer of her 
adie, 

Next morning, what was the surprise of Josephine, 
to find her picture standing against the easel on the 
table, and much farther advanced than when she had 
quitted it the preceding day, and the faults which 











had then discouraged her entirely rectified. She 
tried to recollect if she liad really put away the pic- 
ture, and her memory recalled every citcumstance 
of her shutting it up in the drawer. But she had 
no recollection of having previously corrected any of 
the errors; indeed she knew that she had not ; and 
the only way in which she could attempt to solve 
the mystery, was to suppose that some one with the 
intention of exciting a laugh at her expense, had 
come in to the room during the night and re-touch- 
ed it. 

She mentioned it to no one; but the ecxt night, 


. to guard against a recurrence of the same trick, she 


arranged every thing in the neatest order, locked 
up her picture in the secret drawer at the bottom of 
her color-box, and placed it under her bolster. 

But her astonishment was redoubled, when awak- 
ing atan early hour next morning, she put her hand 
under the bolster for her box, and found it gone! 
She ran to the table, and there saw the box lying 
beside the picture, which, as before, was leaning 
against the easel, and evidently much improved.— 
She was afraid to touch it again, lest her own infe- 
rior pencil should destroy some of its beauties; tho’ 
she still remarked a few trifling defects of which 
she had not before been conscious. But rather than 
run the risk of spoiling the whole, she preferred 
leaving these little imperfections, as they were.— 
Before she went to bed, she took the precaution of 
placing a chair against the door, which had a bolt 
on the outside only; the young ladies not being al- 
lowed to fasten themselves in their own rooms. 
When she awoke in the morning, the door was still 
closed, and the chair standing just as she had pia- 
ced it; the picture was again on the table, and some 
mysterious hand had changed all its defects into 
beauties. 

Josephine was bewildered. ‘ What shall I do?’ 
she exclaimed. ‘If this mystery is suffered to goon, 
I fear it will end in something very vexatious. Yet 
it may be from motives of kindness only that some 
unknown person steals into my room at night, and 
works at my picture, with a skill so far surpassing 
my own. Since I did not mention this story at first 
I am sure, were I now to relate it, no one would be- 
lieve me.’ She painted no more at the picture but 
put it away as usual. That night she placed the 
washing stand against the door, laying her soap on 
the edge, so that if moved, it would fall; and having 
gone to bed very sleepy, she soon closed her eyes 
in her usual deep slumber. 

In the morning, the washing-stand was still 
against the door, the soap had not fallen, the pic- 
ture was finished ! 

At the breakfast table she stole inquiring glances 
at the countenances of her school-mates, but none 
of them looked particularly at her, and none avert- 
ed their eyes. Al] seemed to be thinking only of 
the examination. When she returned to her room, 
she dressed herself for the occasion, and wrapping 
the picture in her pocket-handkerchief, she joined 
her companions, who walked in procession to the 
principal school-room. After being examined in 
several other branches, the drawings and miniature 
paintings were produced. Josephine blushed, as 
she presented her beautiful picture. Every one 
was astonished, it was so far superior to any thing 
she had ever done, particularly in the finishing. 

Every one was struck with the fidelity of the 
likenesses, painted as they were chiefly from memo- 
ry; and great praise was given to the graceful and 
natural folds of the drapery, and the clearness and 
beauty of the coloring. 

The first prize, a small silver pallette, was un- 
hesitatingly awarded to Josephine Vericour ; but to 
the surprise of every one she showed no indication 


of joy. She looked anxiously round among her 
companions to discover who had painted the last 
part of her picture while she slept. Hearing Julia 
Dorival commend it, she said, ‘ Miss Julia, you may 
well admire your own work. 1 Wwill-not accept of 
praises, which belong only to you—to your skill in 
miniature painting, and to the kindness of your 
heart.’ 

Julia protested that this language was unintelligi- 
ble to her, and begged Josephine to explain herself. 
She did so, and the enigma became still more in- 
comprehensible. Julia positively denied ever hav- 
ing seen the picture before it was preduced at the 
examination. Josephine’s statement could not be 
reconciled to the rules of possibility, and they be- 
gan to think her mind was affected by intense ap- 
plication to her picture. When the examination 
was over, the young ladies collected in groups and 
talked with much feeling of these symptoms of 
mental derangement in their unfortunate compan- 
ion. For several weeks after the examination, Jo- 
sephine allowed her paint-bex to remain in the 
school room closet, and painted under the direction 
of her master; but though there were marks of 
daily improvement in her lessons, the miniatures 
she now attempted were inferior to the mysterious 
picture. 

Being anxious to try again how she could. suc- 
ceed in the solitude of her own apartment, she there 
commenced a miniature of herself, which if suc- 
cessful, she.intended as a present to her mother. 
By the assistance of the large looking glass that 
hung over the table, she sketched the outline of her 
features with great correctness, and after having 
put on the first tints, she put away the work for that 
day. She told Julia of the new picture she had be- 
gun, and of her anxiety to know whether her noc- 
turnal visiter would again assist her in completing 
it. ‘Dear Miss Julia,’ said she, ‘do tell me the 
whole truth. 1f you wish it, I will keep it secret. 
Tell me how you contrived to enter my chamber 
without disturbing my sleep, and how you were 
able to paint so well by candle-light ?” 

Julia, surprised to find her still persist in this 
strange belief, offered to assist her in discovering 
the truth. ‘Place nothing against your door to 
night ; do not even latch it,’ said she, ‘I have thought 
of a way of detecting the intruder, who must of 
course, be one of the young ladies. When discov- 
ered, she shall be reprimanded for her part in this 
strange drama.’ 

Josephine minutely followed the directions given 
her. When all in the house were asleep, Julia 
Dorival placed a taper in a small dark lantern, 
and proceeded with it to the passage into which 
Josephine’s chamber opened. ‘There she remained 
patiently watching more than an hour. No one. 
appeared ; the clock struck twelve, and Julia be- 
gan to grow very tired. She was on the point of 
giving up the adventure, when she was attracted by 
a slight noise in Josephine’s room. ; 

She softly pushed open the door, and by the light, 
of her lantern, she saw Josephine dress herself in. 
her morning gown, walk directly to her table, ar- 
range her painting materials, select her colors, seat 
herself before the glass, and begin to paint at her 
own miniature. What was most astonishing of all, 
she worked without alight! After watching her for 
a few minutes, Julia took her lantern, and watched 
behind her chair, as she painted; and she was as- 
tonished at the ease and skill with which she guid- 
ed her pencil, asleep and in darkness. 

Julia Dorival was twenty years old, and with a 
large fund of general information, she was not, of 
course, ignorant of the extraordinary phenomenon of 





somnambulism,and of the. most remarkable and best, 
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authenticated anecdotes of sleep-walkers. But a- 
mong all she had ever héard or read on the subject, 
she recollected none more surprising than the case 
now before her. She knew, also, that persons un- 
der the influence of this singular habit should nev- 
er be suddenly awakened, as the shock and surprise 
have been known to cause in them convulsions, or 
delirium. She therefore carcfully avoided disturb- 
ing Josephine; and gliding quietly out of the room, 
she looked at her for some time from the passage, 
and then gently closing the door, she left her to 
herself and retired to her own apartment. 

Next morning, Julia excited great surprise in her 
mother and sister, by informing them of what she 
had seen. They agreed to witness together this 
interesting spectacle on the following night. When 
Josephine innocently inquired of Julia the result of 
her watching, she was told that she should know 
all to-morrow. 

At midnight, the three ladies repaired to the 
chamber door of Josephine. The sleep walker was 
just putting on her gown. “They'saw her seat her- 
self at the table, and begin to paint. ,They ap- 
proached close behind her without the smallest 
noise, venturing to bring their lantern into the 
roem ; of its dim light Josephine was entirely un- 
conscious. They saw her mix her colors with great 
judgment, and lay on the touches of her pencil with 
the utmost delicacy and precision. Her eyes were 
open, but she saw not with them; though she fre- 
quently raised her head, as if looking in the glass. 

Somnambulists see nothing but the object on 
which their attention is decidedly fixed; yet their 
conceptions of this object are ascertained to be 
much clearer and more vivid than when awake. If 
addressed ,they will generally answer coherently and 
as if they understood and heard. It is possible to 
hold a long and very rational dialogue with a sleep- 
walker; but when awake, they have no recollection 
of anything that has passed. 

Julia ventured to speak in a low voice, ‘ Well, 
dear Josephine,’ said she, ‘ you now know who it is 
that paints in the night at your pictures. You 
know that itis yourself. Do you hear me?’ ‘ Yes.’ 
* Does my presence disturb you?’ ‘ No, Miss Julia.’ 
‘ But to-morrow, Josephine, you will not believe what 
I shall tell you.’ ‘Then. it will be because I donot 
remember it,’ ‘ Will you write something that I 
shall dictate to you?’ ‘Certainly 

Josephine then took up a pencil and wrote as fol- 
lows, prompted by Julia : 

‘ Midnight—talking with Miss Julia Dorival, and 
painting at a miniature of myself. 

JoserHINE VERIcovR.’ 

Next morning, Julia had trouble in convincing 
Josephine of the fact; but her own hand-writing 
was undeniable evidence. 

As there is something strange and awful, and 
frequently dangerous in the habit of somnambulism, 
na one wishes to possess it ; and Josephine was an- 
xious to get rid of it as soon as possible, although 
it enabled her to paint much better than when 
awake. 

She would not trust her painting apparatus in 
her chamber, and she dismissed a!l thoughts of her 
miniature from her mind, as soon as she went to 
bed ; consequently she was enabled to rest there as 
tranquilly as any of her school-mates, who were all 
much amazed when they heard this singular expla- 
nation of the mysterious picture. 

Madame Dorival strictly forbade its becoming the 
subject of conversation. Josephine made vigorons 
efforts to conquer her timidity in the presence of her 
master, and in a short time she was able to paint 
as well under his inspection, as she had done when 
alone and asleep, in the gloom of midnight. 
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ESCAPE FROM A LION. 
Extract from Misetonary Notices of the English Wesleyan 
M. ‘ssionaries in South Africa, for October, 1880. 


Tams one Vier, Dec. 2, 1829.—About Il 
o'clock I preached from Heb. xi. 10. When Di- 
vine servi.t@ was over I visited a poor sick Hotten- 
sot, who rec ‘ently experienced one of the most re- 


markable and providential deliverances that I ever 
heard or read of. J found him in great pain from 
the shocking wounds he had received on the occa- 
sion ; and in the course of conversation, he furnish- 
ed me with the following particulars of his escape 
from the jaws of a Jion, which he ascribes wholly to 
the gracious interposition of the Father of Mercies, 
and which are, therefore, worthy of being recorded 
to his glory. 

About three weeks or a month ago he went out on 
a hunting excursion, accompanied by several other 
natives. Arriving on an extensive plain, where 
there was abundance of game, they discovered a 
number of lions also which appeared to be disturb- 
ed by their approach. A prodigiously large male 
immediately separated himself from the troop, and 
began slowly to advance towards the party, the ma- 
jority of whom were young, and unaccustomed to 
rencontres of so formidable a nature. When droves 
of timid antelopes, or spring-bucks, only, came in 
their way, they made a great boast of their courage, 
but the véfy appearance of the forest’s king made 
them tremble. While the animal was yet at a dis- 
tance they all dismounted, to prepare for firing, and, 
according to the custom on such occasions, began 
tying their horses together by means of their bridles, 
with the view of keeping the latter between them 
and the lion, as an object to attract his attention un- 
til they were able to take deliberate aim. His 
movements, however, were at length too swift for 
them. Before the horses were properly fastened to 
each other the monster made a tremendous bound or 
two, and suddenly pounced upon the hind parts of 
one of them, which, in its fright, plunged forward 
and knocked down the poor man in question, who 
was holding the reins in his hand. His comrades 
instantly took flight, and ran off with all speed ; and 
he of course, rose as quickly as possible, in order 
to follow them. But no sooner had he regained his 
feet than the majestic beast, with a seeming con- 
sciousness of his superior might, stretched forth his 
paw, and striking him just behind the neck, imme- 
diately brought him to the ground again. He then 
rolled on his back, when the lion set his foot upon 
his breast, and laid down upon him. The poor 
man now bécame almost breathless, partly$from fear, 
but principally from the intolerable pressure of his 
terrific load. He endeavored to move a little to 
one side, in order to breathe ; but feeling this, the 
creature seized his left arm, close to his elbow; and 
after once laying hold with his teeth, he continued 
to amuse himself with the limb for some time, biting 
it in sundry different places down to the hand, the 
thick part of which seemed to have been pierced 
entirely through. All this time the lion did not ap- 
pear to be angry, but he merely caught at his prey, 
like a cat sporting with a mouse that is not quite 
dead ; so that there was not a single bone fractur- 
ed, as would in all probability have been the case 
had the creature been angry or irritated. Whilst 
writhing in agony, gasping for breath, and expecting 
every moment to be torn limb from limb, the suffer- 
er cried to his companions for assistance, but cried 
in vain, On raising his head a little, the beast open- 
ed his dreadful jaws to receive it, but providential- 
ly the hat, which I saw in its rent state, slipped off, 
so that the points of the teeth only just grazed the 
surface ofthe skull. The lion now set his feet upon 
the arm, from which the}blood was freely flowing ; 
his fearful paw was soon covered therewith, and. 
he again and again licked it clean! The idea verily 
makes me shudder while I write. But this was not 
the worst; for the animal then steadily fixed his 
flaming eyes upon those of the man, smelt on one 
side, and then on the other, of his face; and hav- 
ing tasted of the blood he appeared to have inclin- 
ed to devour his helpless victim. “ At this critic- 
al moment,” said the poor man, ‘, J recollected that 
there is a God in the heavens, who is able to deliv- 
er at the very last extremity: and I began to pray 
that he would save me, and not allow the lion to eat 
my flesh and drink my blood.” 

While thus engaged in calling upon God, the 
beast turned himself completely round. On percei- 
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his movement than he laid terrible hold of his right 
thigh. This wound was dreadfully deep, and ey}. 
dently occasioned the sufferer most excruciat) 
pain. He again sent up his cry to God for help: 
nor were his prayers in vain. The huge animaj 
soon after quietly relinquished his prey though he hag 
not been in the least interrupted. Having deliber. 
ately risen from his seat, he walked majestically of 
to the distance of 30 or 40 paces, and then laid down 
in the grass, as if for the purpose of watching the 
man. The latter being happily relieved of his load 
ventured to sit up, which circumstance immediate] ; 
attracted the lion’s attention; nevertheless it dig 
not induce another attack, as the poor fellow natur. 
ally expected ; but,-as if bereft of power, and un- 
able to do anything more, he again arose, took his 
departure and was seen no more. The man, seeing 
this, took up his gun and hastened away to his ter. 
rified companions, who had given him up for dead. 
Being in a state of extreme exhaustion, from loss 
of blood, he was immediately set upon his horse, 
and brought as soon as was practicable, to the place 
where I found him. Dr. Gaulter, son of the Rey, 
John Gaulter, being stationed at a miliatary post ip 
the neighborhood, and hearing of the case, hasten- 
ed to his relief, and has very humanely rendered 
him all necessary asssistance ever since.—My. 
Gaulter informed, that on his arrival the appearance 
of the wounds was truly alarming, and amputation 
of the arm seemed absolutely necessary. Fo this 
however the patient was not willing to consent, 
having a number of young children, whose subsist 
ence depends upon his labor. ‘‘ As the Almighty 
has delivered me,” said he, ‘from that horrid 
death, I thought surely he is able to save my arm 
also.”—But astonishing to relate, several of the 
wounds are already healed, and there is now hope 
of his complete recovery.” ‘‘O that men would 
praise the Lord for his goodness, and for his won- 
derful works to the children of men!” 











THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the Sabbath School Treasury. 
A SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER’S RIDE, 


In the stage coach, I found myself with a party 
of six or eight passengers. It was a dull and rainy 
day, and there was little disposition manifested by 
any of our number to engage in conversation. Ev- 
ery one seemed to be indulging in those moody feel- 
ings, which generally oppress us in a dark easterly 
storm. I had tracts with me, and some little books 
on the subject of infant schools, which I had just 
purchased to carry into the country, to a place 
where they had not yet been established, and where 
an interest in them might perhaps be awakened. 
Among them was the Infant School Hymn Book. 

I was seated next to quite a young lady, and af 
ter a short ride, in silence, except occasional re- 
marks to one or two of the passengers, I addressed 
myself to her, inquiring whether she had ever visi- 
ted any of these interesting schools. Conversation 
took such a turn, that I showed her the Hymn Book 
I had in my pocket. I opened, first, (accidentally, 
or rather providentially J love to think,) at the Or- 
phan’s Hymn. I made some remarks upon the 
hymn itself. She received the book, read the hymna 
and returned it without uny reply. A short con 
versation then ensued on the Orphan Asylum; an 
institution she had néver visited, but seemed much 
interested in it. The conversation dropped here, 
and nothing more was thought about it. 

Soon afterwards, one of our number began to 
read atract. A man sat before us, as we occupl- 
ed the middle seat, whose countenance and demean- 
or showed too well that he was a victim of the cup. 
I entered into conversation with him, and the fol- 
lowing, in substance, was the course of remark. 

After a few introductory questions and answers 
—‘ Has the Temperance cause awakened much 
interest in your neighborhood ?” 

** No, Sir, not much.” 





ving this, the Hottentet made an effort to get from 
under him; but no sooner did the creature observe 


in some places; but some towns need a change, in 
this respect mach more than others. How is it 


“There seems to be considerable effort made : 
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with you, Sir, is there much intemperance among 
our neighbors 2” no 

“ Yes, Sir, a good deal. . , 

« And how is it through the town, Sir, generally ; 
has much been done to prevent It x. 

«No, Sir, they tried to form a Society —but none 
of the merchants but one, would agree not to sell 
it and it’s just as it was before, now? 

«Then there is need of something to be done, 
among your people.” 

“Yes, Sir.” ; 

«Well, my friend, I have a few little papers on 
the subject, that J can put into your hands. You 
may perhaps know of some of your neighbors, whom 
it would do good to read them, and I trust you al- 
ways find the greatest happiness in trying to do 
good to others.” ; ; 

“ Yes, Sir,” he replied; and as I gave him sev- 
eral tracts, he said, “I thank you, Sir.” I could 
not but hope and pray as he put them into his hat, 
that in some sober moment, at home, he might find 
them & blessing to his own soul. 

A good old lady, seated behind me, received a 
few very thankfully, and said she had received a 
great deal of pleasure and benefit from reatling 

cts. 

" addressed myself, then, as kindly as I could to 
the young lady—‘* Will you accept a couple” —of- 
fering the two—‘* The Saviour’s Invitation,” and 
“Do you want a Friend.” She received them and 
thanked me. ; 

Not long after this, as we stopped at an inn, our 
company was changed. The young lady remain- 
ed, occapying the back seat with a gentleman of 
my acquanitance, while a friend of his occupied the 
middle seat with myself. 

I entered into conversation with one of my com- 
panions, rélating to him an interview I had had a 
day or two since, with a young lady, an orphan, who 
was left within a few weeks entirely destitute and 
friendless in this unkind world. I hoped the lady 
stranger would listen to the story, and remember 
the truth it was calculated to convey. 

The circumstances were somewhat as follows. 
Providence had led me, a stranger in a strange 
place, toa meeting of inquiry. I was invited to 
converse with several of the attendants, who were 
earnestly and anxiously seeking the “way to be 
saved.” One of the number, as [ addressed my 
inquiries and remarks to her, gave me in the depth 
of her sorrow and in many tears, the following ac- 
count of herself. 

“Sir, L am an orphan—my mother died three 
weeks since, and my father died two years ago; 
ind I feel now, as though I wanted to seek, the rest 
of my life, the religion which my mother enjoyed. 
Nothing else will make me happy. When she di- 
ed, I went to the Bible, and the first verse I saw 
when I opened it, was, ‘ When father and mother 
forsake thee, then the Lord will take thee up.’ It 
seemed as though it came to me; and I feel resol- 
red, in the strength of my Saviour, to love and serve 

im the remainder of my days.” 

“ And have you not yet found reason to hope that 
your sins are forgiven, andthat your Saviour will 
indeed be your Redeemer, and a Friend closer than 
a brother 2” 

“Yes, Sir, I have sometimes; but my heart is 
‘sinful, [can hardly keep from doubts and fears.” 


“And have you no pious friend to counsel and |’ 


advise with you, who can sympathize with you in 
Jour sorrows, and mingle in your prayers?” 

“O!no Sir. [live in a family where they make 
amock of religion and laugh at me. I have no 
peace there, and I am so situated that no pious 
friend can come to see me.” 

Many other circumstances, which I cannot enu- 
merate, contributed to add a painful interest to her 
unhappy case. I related them all, however, to my 
friend, and finished the narration an hour before 
Wereachad our journey’s end. My two friends 
left us half a dozen rods before I reached my door. 
he young lady—as we sat alone, and the horses 
Were walking slowly the little distance, said— 


hers, in just such a family.” She could hardly give 
utterrance to her thoughts. 


religion ?”” 

“No, Sir, Ido not; but I know that nothing else 
will make me happy.” 

The stage stopped at my door—I must go 
—there is time to say but a word. I gave her my 
hand—“ Seek then that Saviour, who says to all, 
‘Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy la- 
den, and I will give you rest.’ You will find the 
tracts I gave you, I hope, just such as you want.” 
The stage drove away, and I have no reason to 
expect I shall meet] either of the orphans, till we 


all three meet, with our parents, to give our account 
beyond the grave. : 








THE NURSERY. 








From the Youth's Ferien: 
ANNE’S PUPIL. 
‘*Mamma,” said Anne, “how I should like 
to have a little girl under me that I could make do 
just as I pleased. That would be so pleasant, would 
it not, mamma?” 
‘* Very pleasant indeed to you,” replied her moth- 


your hand now and then?” 

Anne. Ono, I should be very king to her; I 

would teach her everything I know myself. 

Mamma. ‘1am afraid you would not. And 

where would be the use of your plan after all? I 

dare say she would be much better taught at school. 
Anne. I don’t know, but I should like to in- 

struct her myself so much. 

Mamma. But why should you want another pu- 

pil? To my certain knowledge there*ts one little 


for several years past. 
Anne. Indeed! Whois she? 


tell how you have treated her. 


and more than once expressed a wish that I would 
let you manage her entirely. 

you were not so partial to her. 
Anne. 


not wish me to be too free or intimate with her. 


Mamma. 1am not speaking of that little girl, 
Anne, for I do not think she is a fit companion for 
Your companion is receiving an education 

like to your own ; and did you strive to improve her 
manners, she would, no doubt, become a pleasing 
At present her temper is not the 

best, and though she is too fond of you, ever to de- 
sire to injure you, she does not scruple to show her 


you. 
and useful girl. 
ill will towards others that displease her. 


Anne. 


tle brother George. 
her, mamma. 


tle ; therefore it is not Jemima that I mean. 
Anne. I wish [ knew who it was, then. F- 


very disagreeable girl. 

Mamma. It is not so easy a task to teach he 
under. 
I should be quite frightened. 
but I certainly am in earnest. 
ished my picture. 


my you have. 


partial to me, and I to her? 





“Sir, the story told has affected me very much. 
Tam an orphan, too; and my situation is just like 





yet here is an exception. 


“‘T hope, then, you enjoy the consolations of 


er, “ but I suppose she would feel the weight of 


girl whom you might have had the management of 


Mamma. Before I answer that question, I must 


You have been so 
indulgent to her, that had I not taken some authori- 
ty upon myself you would have quite spoiled her. 
You denied her nothing you could procure for her; 
so that if I refused her any thing she was angry, 


Indeed I often wish 


Do you mean the little girl that comes 
here sometimes for my old clothes? I have heard 
you say that you did not object to my doing her all 
the good Icould; yet at the sametime you did 


Perhaps you mean cousin Jemima, she 
never struck me yet, though she often does her lit- 


But I have no influence over 


Mamma. You have not, or at most, but very lit- 


F-would 
soon teach her better manners, for she must be a 


better manners as you may think. Tiil the day of 
your death you will have enough to do to keep her 
Anne. IfI thought you were in earnest, mamma, 
Mamma. _{ do not wish to alarm you, my child, 
I have not yet fin- 
She is the most powerful ene- 


Anne. How can she be my enemy, and yet s0 


Though we ought to love our enemies, 
You, indeed, do love her 





too well, and it is in this that the mischief lies. 
You ought to pray against her; this you cannot do 
till you know who she is, and therefore I will now 
tell you I mean— Your-setr. 








BOITORIAL. 
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THE LITTLE CHRISTIAN. 


Nathan W. Dickerman was a Christian, for he 
loved Christ, hated sin, and gave himself to prayer, 
as will be seen in what follows. He was a little 
Christian, for he was not eight years old when Christ 
took him away from this world of sin and sorrow 
to be with himself. He was a suffering Christian, 
being confined many months by a painful sickness. 
He entered into the kingdom of God through much 
tribulation; but now he sees that the sufferings of 
this life were not worthy to be compared to the 
glory that is revealed in him before the throne of 
od. He was, however, a patient Christian, suffer- 
ing meekly all that his heavenly Father laid upon 
him, and kissing the rod which smote him. He 
was a happy Christian, though he suffered much; 
for he was exceedingly joyful in all his tribulation, 
having the love of God shed abroad in his heart by 
the holy Spirit. He was a Christian dearly beloved 
on earth, and more beloved in heaven. Many friends 
of Christ admired the grace which God had given 
him, and glorified God in him. They loved the 
dear child for his meekness and gentleness, for his 
thankfulness and humility, for his patience in suffer- 
ing, for his ardent love and zeal for God. But the 
Saviour loved him more, as one of his ransomed 
for whom he had shed his blood ; as one of the lambs 
of his flock, who knew his voice and followed him. 
He loved him too well to keep him waiting and sor- 
rowing in this wilderness worlds; and so he sent 
his servant death to call him home, while he was yet 
a little boy and a babe in Christ. 
The history of Nathan W. Dickerman is not a 
fiction. It is a true and accurate account of a lad 
who was: born, and lived, and died among us here 
in the city of Boston. The account is written by 
a person who was with him and conversed with him 
very often; and a great many Christians in the 
city were more or less acquainted with him. A 
memoir of him is just published by Peirce and 
Parker, in Cornhill ; and we have no doubt it will 
soon be in the hands of great numbers of children, 
either as the gift of their anxious parents, or 
through the Sabbath School libraries, for which it 
is admirably adapted. It is a little volume that al! 
thoughtful children will esteem, when they hare it, 
as one of their choicest treasures. 
Nathan was not always a Christian. He was a 
pleasant boy, lively and playful ; fond of his parents, 
and very dear to them, being an only son. He was 
a good scholar, attentive to his studies, and esteem- 
ed by his teachers and schoolmates. But he oftea 
said and did what was wrong; and did not mani- 
fest any real fear of God or love to Christ till he 
was more than five years old. He received but 
little religious instruction, for his parents were not 
professors of religion. 

When Nathan was about five years old, a gentle- 
man kindly invited his parents to send him. to a 
Sabbath school, and they consented. Nathan went, 
became interested in the school, and soom after 
.| began to go to meeting at the church of the Rev. 
Dr. Jenks. He had never been to any religious 
meeting before. He soon became much attached 
to his teachers, his superintendant, and his ‘miuis- 
rj ter; would often speak of them, and tell what they ° 
had said. After several months, it was evident 
that he began to see his condition as a Jost sinner, 
and to cry for mercy to the Lord Jesus Christ. For 
some time he was troubled and distressed, and sor- 
rowed without hope. Afterwards, he hoped in the 
salvation of God and generally had peace of mind 
as long as he lived. 

Only think how it must seem to a mother that 
never prayed herself, to witness in a child only a 
few months over five years old, such conduct as 
this. One Sabbath, Nathan heard in his schoot 
an address on the duty of prayer. When he came 
home, he told the family that they all ought to pray ; 
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and the next morning, as he slept in the same room 
with his parents,he rose early, and went to his moth- 
er’s bedside. He touched her elbow. She awoke 
and found him standing, in tears, She said to him, 
“‘what do you want, Nathan?” ‘* Mamma,” said 
he, ‘‘ where shall I kneel?” ‘* What for, Nathan?” 
said she. ‘To pray, mamma, for a new heart,” 
said he. Atanother time, his mother missed him 
and called him several times. In a few minutes he 
came from some secret place, and when asked 
where he had been, he said, “I have been praying, 
mamma, for a new heart. I prayed for you too, 
maima.”—At other times, when conversing with 
his grandmother about prayer, he spoke of praying 
“« for a new heart,” “that his sins might be forgiv- 
en,” and “ for lis parents.’” 

Our readers may like to see a few short extracts 
from this book, which will give them some idea of 
what Nathan was after he became a Christian. 

Some months before he died, as he lay sick, he 
looked towards his mother with much affection 
for some time, and then asked, ‘“‘ mamma, if | die, 
shall you cry?” His mother, being surprized at 
the question, hardly knew what to say, but at length 
replied, ‘‘I don’t know; why, Nathan?” “JT 
should’nt like to have you cry,” said he, ‘‘ and [ 
should’nt think you would, when I am goiug to a 
better world. Mamma, why can’t you be good?” 
‘I don’t know, Nathan,” she replied, “ 1 can‘t.” 
“Why yes, mamma, you can; only repent, and be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

One of his attentive friends was going out of 
town, and spoke of not seeing him many times 
more. ‘* Well,” said he with a trembling voice, 
‘I hope we shall meet in a better world, and then 
we'll tune a sweeter’ his voice ceased—he could 
say no more. [lis friend asked him presently, if 
there was anything he should like to have him tell 
the boys and girls after he was gone, and especially 
Sabbath school children. ‘‘ Yes Sir,” said he; and 
afier hesitating a moment added, ‘ Tell them to 
love the Savior, and pray to Him, and read the 
Bible, and not put it off.” 

The nature of his disease was such, as to occa- 
sion the severest pain. The original inflammation 
settled upon the beart, and caused an enlargement 
of that organ. ‘I'he pulsations were often so rapid, 
that it was not easy to count them; and his whole 
frame would be.so agitated by the violence of the 
action, that the bed clothes which covered him 
were often put in motion. His physician however 
remarked, that notwithstanding all his sufferings, 
he never uttered a murmuring word. The near- 
est approach to impatience he manifested was once, 
when in great distress, as his mother. was trying 
to do something to relieve him, he cried, ‘‘ Quick, 
quick, mamma, quick.”—O, how should children 
be sorrowful and ashamed, who cannot bear the 
least hurt or disappointment without repining or 
fretting. —His particular friend gives this account 
of his amiable and kind temper. ‘“ He often appear- 
ed nearly as much concerned, lest he should weary 
others, as they were to relieve him. The tender 
feelings which he always exhibited towards his 
mother in her unwearied and nnceasing attentions 
to him, were very apparent in every visit 1 made. 
When she was doing any thing for him which he 
supposed was wearisome, he often said in a most 
affectionate manner, ‘‘ mamma, don’t I tire you?” 
or—‘‘ I’m afraid I fatigue you.” This evening, as 
I took his mother’s place a little while, standing to 
support him as he rested his arms and head upon 
my neck, he often made the same inquiries in the 
same sweet voice.’’ 

Nathan wished to be baptized; and though he 
was so very young, he could not be refused, it was 
so evident to Christians and ministers that he loved 
the Savior. They said, ‘Can any forbid water, 
that this child should be baptized, who has recei- 
ved the spirit of adoption as well as we?’ He was 
baptized by Dr. Jenks in his sick room, and had a 
joyful season which he called the meeting. Some days 
after, Dr. J. came in to see him. When he enter- 
ed, Nathan rose from his mother’s lap, stood up at 
one corner of the fire place in his loose flannel dress, 
and looked across with the greatest earnestness to 





his minister who was seated in the other corner. 
The expression of intense interest in his counte- 
nance can hardly be conceived. He was so entire- 
ly engrossed in what he was about to ask, that 
he could not sit in his mother’s lap. His inquiry 
was, whether he could be permitted to partake of 
the bread and wine, in remembrance of his Sav- 
ior. His wish was granted, anda few Christian 
friends on the next communion Sabbath partook 
with him the emblems of the Redeemer’s love. 

These are scarcely one in a hundred of the inci- 
dents and remarks, which the book contains, rela- 
ting to this remarkable child; but we must close, 
and will only give what may be called his last in- 
terviews with his mother, showing his strong and 
tender filial affection, and the still stronger Christ- 
ian ¢ove he had to her soul and desire for her sal- 
vation, 

** During his sickness he was once rocking in 
his mother’s arms at a late hour in the evening. 
The rest of the family had retired, and they were 
lefi alone, everything around them being as still 
and quiet as slumber. Nathan had been looking 
very thouglitfully into the dying embers, for some 
— and at length looked upto his mother and 
said, 

** Ma’, I’ve been thinking I don’t know how I can 
leave you, but God will take care of you, if you 
will put your trust in him.” 

At another time, when they were sitting together, 
he said in a most affectionate manner, 

** Ma’, do you love your Savior?” 

Yes, Nathan, she replied, I hope I do. 

He was silent a moment, and then added, 

“* Now, Ma’, do you say so just to please me, or 
do you feel it in your heart? You know— 

© God does not care for what we say, 
Unless we feel it tov.’ ” 

One pleasant afternoon, when they were left free 
from company, he said, 

‘* Now, Ma’, the folks are gone out, and it’s all 
still,—I want you to pray with me once; I want to 
hear you, that I may know you can pray, before I 
die.” 

About a month before he died, he was talking 
with his mother, about her being left alone, when 
he was gone. And as he spose of the many friends 
who had called during his sickness, he said, 

**O Ma’, they will come to see you, when I’m 
gone,—I would ask them, if I thought they 
would’nt.” 

He paused a moment, and then added, 

‘© Well, Ma’, if they don’t come, you can read 
your Bible, and think of me, and that will give you 
comfort.” 

The day before he died, he said to her, 

Ma’, do you think you have an interest in 
Christ?” She replied faintly, I’m afraid not. “O, 
don’t say so,” said he, bursting into tears; ‘‘ how 
happy I should feel if I knew you did.” 

 e- 


Correction. —The articles in the Companion of 
Dec. 8th entitled ‘‘ Shooting one another,” and 
“Temptation,” were copied from the ‘ Juvenile 
Key.” This is a small miscellaneous paper, pub- 
lished at Brunswick, Me. by Z. J. and J. W. Grif- 
fin. It is about one third of the size of the Com- 
panion, and is printed in quite a neat style. The 
enterprising printers are lads, sons of Mr. Griffin, 
a printer. The editor is ‘‘ Oliver Oldwise.” We 
should think Youngwise would be more appropriate. 
The paper contains useful articles, but is not inten- 
ded to be of a religious character. 
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Pcter the Great made a law in 1722 that if any 
nobleman beat or ill treated his slaves, he should 
be looked upon as insane, and a guardian should 
be appointed to take care of his person and his es- 
tate. This great monarch once struck his gardner, 
who being a man of great sensibility; took to his 
bed, and died in a few days. Peter hearing of this, 
exclaimed, with tears in his eyes, ‘‘ Alas! I have 
civilized my own subjects; I have conquered other 
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nations; yet I have not been able to civilize or (5 
conquer myself.—Juvenile Key. 


Ie 

Dancing. “1 am an old fellow,” says Cowper 
in one of his letters to Hurd, “ but I once had o- 
dancing days, as you have now; yet I could hever 
find that I could learn half so much of a woman's 
real character by dancing with her, as by eonversin 
with her at home, where I could observe her behav. 
ior at the table, at the fireside, and in all the try. 
ing circumstances of domestic life. We are 3)! 


good when we are pleased ; but she is the good wy. 
man who wants no fiddle to sweeten her.” [ib, 
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For the Youth’s Companion, _ 
THE SUMMER DAY. 
To a Little Sister on hearing her repeat from Miss Taylor’; 
Hymns,—‘ And life is like a summer’s day.” &, 


Yes, like a day, so swift its flight, 
Is life,—a summer’s day ; 
Youth brings the morning’s goldew light, 
Then Manhood’s noon-day cares invite, 
Old Age brings death’s dark gloomy night, 
And thus we pass away.— 


Yet though so quickly life is past,— 
So swift its moments fly,— 
Our morning sky may be o’ercast 
With clouds, for death comes hastening fast, 
And every hour may be our last,— 
The youngest, too, may die. 


How blest are they whom Jesus loves, 
To them death brings no fear ; 
Through all life’s changing scenes they move, 
His kindness and his mercy prove; 
Then go to live with him above, 
And dwell forever there. 


-Seo— 
From the New-York Observer, 


MY BIRTH DAY, 
** Vitam peregi operose agendo nihil.” 

This day, some thirty yeas ago, 
Began my hapless lite; 

And though not forty yet,—I know, 
The folly of its strife. 

The ignis fatuus of Love, 
First lured my heart astray ; 

And deeply did it bleed to prove, _ 
How Beauty can betray. 

Then Fortune’s glittering torrent rolled, 
Its wealth before my eye ; 

I plunged amid the billowy gold, 
The Basra stream was dry.* 

Next burst the pealing trump of Fame, 
Upon my ravished ear ; 

I flew and saw her wings of flame, 
In silence disappear. 

Thus all my weary course of life, 
Has been of hopes destroyed.; 

To memory,—all a dream of strife, 
To hope,—‘an aching void.” 

** An aching void?’ methinks I hear 
Some spirit’s voice reply, 

A trembling voice, as if a tear 
Were gushing from his eye. 

** An aching void!’ and can the time 
For blest probation given, 

Appear a void,—while hopes sublime 
[llumine it from heaven? . 

Oh no! nor will time thrown away 
In youth and manhood seem, 

In the fierce blaze of the last day, 
The tissue of a dream. 

Each hour, each moment of thy life, 
Shall rise before thee then ; 

With overwhelming interest rife, 
To bless thee or condemn. 


Then tenant of precarious clay ! 
Since all is treachery here, 

Thy pinions plume to soar away, 
Above this gloomy sphere. 

In that blest world, no fickle Love 
Shall pierce thy faithful breast, 

But with the kindness of the dove, 
Shall every heart be blest. 

No sordid gold like lava pours 
Its wasting torrent there ; 

For heaven bestows its richest stores, 
As freely as the air. 

The flight of Fame eludes no more 
Ambition’s restless wing, 

Forever folded, to adore 
The glory seraphs sing. 

There thou shalt chase no idle dream 
Of tantalising joy, 

But transports in an endless stream, 
Thy every power employ.” 

*See Addison’s Allegory in the Speetator, “ the stery f 
Ortugru of Basra.” 
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